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THE QUESTION BOX 

The Wisconsin Historical Library has long maintained a 
bureau of historical information for the benefit of those who care 
to avail themselves of the service it offers. In "The Question 
Box" will be printed from time to time such queries, with the 
answers made to them, as possess sufficient general interest to 
render their publication worth while. 



NEGRO SUFFRAGE AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN THE 
CONVENTION OF 1846 

There is a tradition among the older suiFragists of the Wisconsin 
Woman's Suffrage Association that the enfranchisement of women was 
considered in the constitutional convention of 1846. I have looked over 
the recent publication of the Wisconsin Historical Society covering that 
convention and have found nothing to indicate that woman suffrage was 
proposed as a part of the tentative state constitution. Have you any 
further information on this matter than is contained in this volume? If 
so I shall be very glad indeed to have it. It might be of interest to answer 
the question in the quarterly magazine of the Society, but I shall greatly 
appreciate a personal reply at your early convenience. 

I find in the proceedings of that convention much debate on the ques- 
tion of giving the colored man the right to vote. I have not been able to 
learn the political status of the negro in Wisconsin at that time. Was he 
recognized as a citizen, or if not what was his status ? In the June num- 
ber of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, page 460, in an article on the 
Wisconsin home of Frances E. Willard there appeared the statement that 
the referendum on giving negroes the right to vote in 1846 was carried by 
5,000 majority. In the book from which I have been quoting and 
which I have not by me at this moment the statement is made that this 
referendum was defeated. Which statement is correct? If the referen- 
dum carried, did it continue in force even though the accompanying consti- 
tution was defeated? I am anxiously searching for light on this general 
situation and shall greatly appreciate your assistance. 

Theodora W. Youmans 

Waukesha 

You have gained a mistaken impression from the statement in the 
June Magazine concerning the referendum of 1846 on negro suffrage, 
although there is an error in the statement of different character 
than the one noted by you. The question was not carried by 5,000 
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majority (in fact it was not carried at all), but we merely note that 
6,000 votes were cast for it. The omission to state the number of 
negative votes has perhaps encouraged the inference you drew from 
the article. In fact, the vote was: 7,664 for negro suffrage to 
14,615 against. All of this and much more on the subject of our 
state constitution will appear in succeeding volumes of the constitu- 
tional series, only the first of which has as yet come from the printer. 

With respect to the question of woman's rights and woman suf- 
frage in connection with the convention of 1846, I submit the fol- 
lowing report which has been prepared by Miss Kellogg, research 
associate on the staff of the Historical Society: 

The constitutional convention of 1846 was composed of the 
ablest men of the territory, many of whom were advanced thinkers 
on social questions. They discussed the status of woman from two 
points of view, her right to property and her right to the franchise. 
The article that was incorporated into the constitution on married 
women's property rights was the subject of considerable discussion. 
It was part of a provision to exempt a certain amount of family 
property from a forced sale for the debts of the head of the family 
or the husband. Such an exemption was vigorously demanded by the 
debtor class of the community, many of whom were suffering from 
the effects of the panic of 1837. Many worthy and industrious 
families had been evicted from their homesteads under the existing 
law; and many wives had lost all that they had received from their 
fathers or other relatives in discharge of their husbands' debts. The 
provision incorporated into the new constitution was taken from a 
similar one in the Texas constitution of 1845, which had been com- 
mended by the Democratic Review, then much read by the statesmen 
of the nation. This article read, in part, as follows : "All property, 
real and personal, of the wife, owned by her at the time of marriage, 
and also that acquired by her afterwards, by gift, devise, descent, or 
otherwise than from her husband shall be her separate property." 

This article was objected to by the propertied class, and during 
the discussion thereupon Edward G. Ryan, later chief justice of the 
state, said that such a provision violated both the usages and cus- 
toms of society and the express commands of the Bible; that its 
result would be to lead the wife to become a speculator, and would 
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destroy her character. David Noggle, an able jurist from Janesville, 
replied to Ryan and defended women against his suppositious charges. 
He asked the convention to reflect on the character and worth of the 
poor unfortunate beings that would be benefited by this provision. 
The young, intelligent, and lovely wife, who has abandoned her par- 
ents' rich and stately mansion in the East, has separated herself from 
friends near and dear to her, to embark with her husband in the far 
West, sees herself, through no fault of her own, reduced to penury. 
Who believes that giving her the right to hold her own property will 
destroy her character or alienate her affections from her husband? 
He closed his eloquent speech with this sententious truism, "Elevate 
your wives, and elevate your daughters, and you will elevate the 
race." 

Noggle and other defenders of the article carried the convention ; 
but one of its ablest members, Marshall M. Strong of Racine, re- 
signed his seat when he found this provision was adopted and went 
home to do all he could to defeat the adoption of the constitution 
by popular referendum. Undoubtedly, this article did have some 
weight in securing the rejection of the constitution, and the one 
drawn by the convention of 1848 omitted any such provision. It was, 
however, approved by a large proportion of the community ; and in 
less than two years after the establishment of the state government 
a law was passed giving married women control of their own property. 
In this matter, Wisconsin was among the most progressive of the 
states. 

The discussion of the franchise for women in the convention of 
1846 was incidental to the contest over negro suffrage and the fran- 
chise for foreign immigrants. Upon the organization of the conven- 
tion a committee of five headed by Moses M. Strong of Iowa County 
was appointed to report an article on the elective franchise. Ma- 
jority and minority reports were presented, the former giving the 
suffrage to every white male person twenty-one years of age or older 
who was a citizen of the United States or had been a resident in 
Wisconsin for six months and had declared his intention of becoming 
a citizen. The minority report omitted the word "white." This 
was in deference to the wishes of the Liberty party, which was making 
an issue of negro suffrage. 
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The discussion, thus precipitated in the convention, raged for 
several days, during which the question of the franchise for the 
Indians who had been admitted to United States citizenship arose. 
The chairman of the committee moved to extend franchise rights to 
Indians declared citizens, and within a few minutes amended his 
amendment by the term "male Indians." Upon October twenty-first, 
David Giddings, a relative of the famous Ohio abolitionist, moved 
to strike out the word "white" before "male persons" which would 
extend the right of suffrage to every male person over twenty-one 
years of age. Immediately James Magone, an Irishman from Mil- 
waukee who had the reputation of being a wag, arose and "offered as 
an amendment that the word 'male' be stricken out, and the right of 
suffrage be extended to females as well as males. Moses M. Strong 
hoped the gentleman would withdraw the last amendment and allow 
those in favor of negro suffrage to obtain a vote and have a fair test 
of the question. Mr. Magone said he was in favor of females voting, 
and wished to tack the motion to a popular resolution to insure its 
success. Mr. Strong said he was a friend to females, and it was for 
that reason he did not wish to see them tacked on to negroes. Some 
further conversation passed between the gentlemen on the subject, 
and the question was then put on the adoption of Mr. Magone's 
amendment, which was lost." 

We have cited this discussion in extenso in order to show that 
there was no really serious consideration of women's right to suf- 
frage. The discussion thereof was an attempt to ridicule and em- 
barrass the favorers of negro suffrage and to show how preposterous 
it was. In the end the convention omitted all provisions for negro 
suffrage but agreed to submit the question to a referendum to be 
voted upon separately when the constitution came before the people. 
Both constitution and separate provision for colored suffrage were 
defeated. The latter registered in its favor, however, about seven 
thousand votes, showing the strength of the Liberty party in the 
territory. 

In 1856 petitions for the enfranchisement of women were sub- 
mitted to the legislature. This was, apparently, the first serious 
effort to interest Wisconsin lawmakers in this movement. 



